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did not, however, contain any such provision. It is
true that in some cantons measures had to undergo
a second and even a third reading, but administrative
orders were generally tree from this restriction. More-
over, there was nothing beyond the power of the Great
Council, no executive measure which it could not en-
force by an order or resolution as soon as it believed
itself secure from an immediate reaction of popular
opinion. The Great Council was everything, and did
everything. The men who imagined that they had
put an end to despotism in 1830 were mistaken.
They had only substituted the omnipotence of the
elected council for the omnipotence of the aristo-
cratic families. Democracy had not really been
established. The work was yet to do. Although
all were agreed as to the necessity for a revision,
politicians could not come to an understanding as
to the nature of the revision itself. Some proposed
to reform the existing system, others to abolish it.
The former party did not like the idea of taking a
leap in the dark. They were willing to take measures
against the omnipotence of the Great Council, in
whose hands all tho powers were now collected, but
they were also desirous of retaining the representa-
tive system.

The other party, however, would be satisfied with
nothing less than a complete reform. "That the people
are sovereign is a point on which we are all agreed,"
they said; " but under the representative system, as
soon as tho people have once delegated their autho-
rity to their representatives, that sovereignty becoineSs
a mere farce, and they are cheated out of their rights.
Hence checks of doubtful efficacy are not sufficient to